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As the sun goes down, an experimental moon goes up. From 10 
"cat eye" luminaires 100 feet above the ground, 10,000 watts 
of light challenge the darkness at an interchange under con- 
struction in Fort Worth. Researchers at Texas Transportation 
Institute and the Texas Highway Department devised the por- 
table telescoping tower that will extend to 120 feet to help 
find ideal height and placement for light standards. Their aim 
is to provide more uniform distribution of light on freeways 
and at interchanges with far fewer installations. 


Photograph by Jack Lewis 


Inside Front Cover 

November, the month of the Turkey and pre-Christmas shop- 
pers, is usually the month of the first freeze in Texas. But in 
the Rio Grande Valley days are still warm and sunny and citrus 
trees are laden with fruit ripe for market. Palm-lined F.M. 494 
near McAllen is typical of the Highway Department's farm 
road system in the Magic Valley. 
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L PASO is humming with con- 
}struction plans and projects as 
work progresses on several sections of 
Interstate 10 in the city, and as plans 
are announced to let contracts totaling 
more than $23 million during the com- 
ing 10 months. 
Two large Interstate projects now 
under construction are the Cotton Street 


Highway Building 
Booms in El Paso. 


Photographs by Pat McNamara, Engineering Aide V 


Overpass project, a 1.7-mile section from 
Campbell to Piedras Street that includes 
a 1,840-foot long overpass crossing the 
Cotton Street Viaduct; and a 1.3-mile 
section east from Texas Western College 
to Santa Fe Street. 

An overpass over an overpass, I.H. 


Marching through El Paso—and changing the face of the city. Interstate 10 is 
represented here by a maze of columns set in place for the Cotton Street Overpass. 


10 will cross Cotton Street with a 10- 
lane, 160-foot wide roadbed supported 
on columns as tall as 35 feet, at the 
point where Cotton Street becomes a 
viaduct over railroad yards. The project 
is about 50 per cent complete, and 
should be finished early in 1967. Han- 
sen, Anderson and Dunn are contractors, 
under the watchful eye of Supervising 


Resident Engineer Charles E. Jones 
The same firm recently began work 
on the 1.3-mile section of I.H. 10 east 
from Texas Western College. This 
$2.6 million job will be the link from 
the Schuster Street interchange at the 
college to North Santa Fe Street, and 
should be completed by mid-1967. 

At a recent meeting of El Paso city 
officials, chamber of commerce repre- 
sentatives, and downtown businessmen, 
District Engineer Joe M. Battle outlined 
highway construction planned for the 
next year. 

“Two years ago we set December of 
1968 as the completion date for con- 
struction of Interstate Highway 10 in 
El Paso. The work is proceeding on 
schedule,” Mr. Battle reported. 

Construction is beginning under a new 
contract for the I.H. 10 Campbell to 
Piedras Street section that covers addi- 
tional paving and structures. Contract 
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Cleared right of way for the depressed section of |.H. 10 in downtown El Paso has been put to 
good use by motorists seeking parking space. Main lanes of the expressway will pass beneath 
the utility bridge indicated by the white arrow. 
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On each side of Dallas Avenue under the bents for the Cotton Street Overpass are ponding 
areas to catch and store rain water before it drains into a storm sewer system and is pumped 
into the Rio Grande. This view is to the northwest. 


The Juarez Mountains form the backdrop for this picture of cleared that I.H. 10 will cross. Downtown El Paso is visible beyond the rail- 
right of way, looking west from the Cotton Street railroad overpass road tracks on the left. 


District Engineer J. M. Battle, center, with Engineering Assistant Jones, far right, inspect decking on the Cotton Street Overpass 
Guillermo Licon, left, and District Construction Engineer Andrew with two local television station reporters. 


was let for this last section before the 
downtown area at the October 25-26 
Highway Commission meeting, and the 
cost was estimated to be $4 million. 
Construction will be from Campbell 
Street eastward, with main eastbound 
lanes completed first. Completion date is 
set at December 1967. 

Contract for the College Interchange- 
Courchesne School portion of I.H. 10 
will be awarded next year. This section 
is also estimated to cost $4 million, and 
completion will be in mid-1968. 

The last section of I.H. 10 through 
El Paso, a depressed link through the 
downtown area, will be let in July 1967. 
When this link is finished in December 
1968 at a cost of some $3 million, the 
Interstate will be complete from north 
of the New Mexico state line to east of 
Van Horn. 

Other major highway construction for 
the El Paso area includes the Trans- 
Mountain Highway across Mt. Franklin, 
a section of the North-South Freeway, 
and FM 76. 


Contracts for continuation of the 


Looking across Interstate 10 right of way to th 


Texas Western College is visible in the left background in this view of a 1.3-mile Interstate 10 
project due for completion in mid-1967. The retaining wall divides main lanes and frontage road. 


Trans-Mountain Highway will be let late 
this year and in 1967. For construction 
across Mt. Franklin, completion time is 
estimated at 18 months and cost at 
$6 million. The west side highway is 
complete. Battle said further extension of 
Loop 375, as the highway is officially 
designated, will be made “as justified.” 


e west ... The small white house in the center 


of the picture and all surrounding countryside is in Mexico. This is a portion of I.H. 10 under 
construction from Texas Western College to Santa Fe Street. 


He predicted completion of the entire 
loop from the Upper to the Lower Val- 
ley in five years. 

One three-mile section of the Trans- 
Mountain Highway, from I.H. 10 to near 
the Zaragosa International Bridge, is 
virtually complete, and another two-mile 
link from War Road to McCombs Lane 
is about one-third done. 

Construction will start next year on a 
$6.5 million stretch of the North-South 
Freeway (U.S. 54) that will eventually 
extend in six to 12 lanes from the New 
Mexico state line on the north to Cor- 
dova Island on the south. The city is 
now in the process of acquiring right 
of way. First section to be built will 
start at Montana Avenue and continue 
north along Sheridan. 

Farm to Market Road 76 will be a 
four-lane, three-mile road from the Ft. 
Bliss railroad spur to the Lower Valley. 
The contract for this construction was 
let in August to Vowell Construction 
Company. 

Battle said city and state officials are 
working together closely to reduce traf- 
fic congestion and disruption during the 
extensive construction. 

“There is bound to be some inter- 
ference with traffic. There are some real 
problems which we have not yet worked 
out,” he said. 

El Paso Judson Williams 
added, “We will need the cooperation of 
all El Pasoans during construction.” 


Mayor 


Highway Week ’66 — | 


n Word and Deed 


Texas Highway Cammission Chairman Herbert C. Petry Jr., center, and Paris Chamber of Com- 
merce Highway Committee Chairman Sam Weiss examine bois d'arc blocks taken from pre- 
1900 streets still existing in Paris. At left ‘is Paris District Engineer Les Cabaniss. Petry spoke to 
the Noon Lions as a highlight of Highway Week, lauding the Lamar County area for years of 
fine work and cooperation in helping develop the highway system. Petry singled out Senator 
A. M. Aikin Jr. for his leadership in highway affairs. Other special guests included Virgil Jumper. 
member of the Oklahoma Highway Commission, and representatives from Amarillo, Dallas, 
Houston, and Commerce. Petry also met with the local chamber of commerce Kighway com- 
Paris News Staff Photo 


mittee to discuss the area's highway problems and future needs. 


"Ribbon Busting'' ceremonies held at the Pegasus Road overpass on 
Interstate 20 open a 22-mile stretch of I.H. 20 between Odessa and 
Midland on September 18. Two convertibles traveling in opposite 
directions on the four-lane highway drove through a crepe paper 
ribbon as 150 persons, including Ector and Midland County officials, 
looked on. Traveling east in the "Odessa" car was Allan Cunningham, 
chairman of the highway committee of the Odessa Chamber of Com- 
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F THE SUCCESS of a project can 

be measured in terms of newspaper 
coverage, television programs, speeches 
before civic clubs, radio editorials, car- 
toons, editorial contests, open houses, 
and highway dedications, then Highway 
Week 1966 in Texas can surely be called 
a success. 

The last full week of September each 
year has been designated National High- 
way Week. The nation observed the 
event this year September 18-24. The 
theme was “Better Highways Save Lives 
em lime san Money.7 

The Texas Good Roads Association 
sponsors the special week in Texas. Wel- 
don Hart, executive vice president of the 
association, announced an editorial con- 
test for radio and television and one for 
newspapers for the best commentaries on 
the Highway Week theme. Top prizes 
were $100 U.S. Savings Bonds. 

Governor John Connally proclaimed 
The Week in Texas, and urged all 
Texans to give serious thought to the 
“challenge of the future.” 


State-wide news releases and taped 
public service announcements for radio 


merce, and Odessa Mayor Preston Parker. Bill Collyns, member of the 
highway committee of the Midland Chamber, and Midland Mayor 
Hank Avery traveled west in the "Midland" car. Hal Woodward, mem- 
ber of the Highway Commission, spoke briefly at the ceremonies and 
at a luncheon at KMID-TV studios at Terminal. John Ben Shepperd, 
West Texas Chamber of Commerce president, introduced Woodward and 
was master of ceremonies at the luncheon. Photograph by Odessa American 
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Hal Woodward, member of Texas Highway Commission, pauses at Love Field in Dallas on his 
way to Fort Worth for a 10-county luncheon observance of Highway Week. From the left are 
Kenneth Tubbs, manager of the transportation department of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce; Woodward; Luther DeBerry, Dallas district engineer for the Highway Department; and 
Earl Hayes, chairman of the central highway committee of the chamber of commerce. In 
Fort Worth, Woodward addressed officials and civic leaders from Dallas, Collin, Denton, Ellis, 


Johnson, Kaufman, Parker, Rockwall, Tarrant, and Wise counties, 


and television called attention to the 
Highway Week theme. 

Weldon Hart, quoted in The Dallas 
Morning News, understated one of the 
“bargains” of the half-century: “The 
state highway system is the biggest bar- 
gain Texas has seen since the St. Louis 
Cardinals signed Dizzy Dean for $50.” 

Hart devoted two pages in TGRA’s 
September emphasizing 
Highway Week and quoting what others 
have to say about better highways. He 
ended the newsletter with the associa- 
tion’s basic policy declaration: “We op- 


newsletter to 


pose diversion of federal or state high- 
way-user tax revenues to non-highway 
purposes.” 

Dewitt C. Greer’s hometown of Pitts- 
burg- declared the second day of High- 
way Week as “Dewitt C. Greer Day,” 
and gave the “most famous native son” 
a testimonial dinner, where almost seven 
per cent of the town’s population turned 
out. 

Cartoons from the American Road 
Builders’ Association spelling out the ad- 
vantages of modern highways appeared 
in newspapers throughout the state. 

Herbert C. Petry Jr., chairman of the 
Texas Highway Commission, and Hal 
Woodward, Commission member, State 
Highway Engineer D. C. Greer, Assistant 
State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall, 
Ray M. Keck Jr., president of the Texas 
Good Roads Association, and Weldon 


Photograph by Dallas Times Herald 


Hart crisscrossed the state numerous 
times, making more than 25 speeches to 
civic clubs and at highway dedications. 

The speechmakers took the Highway 
Week theme to the people, stressing 
highway needs in the next 20 years “to 
meet the growth demands of the future.” 

Jack Kultgen, Highway Commission 


Photograph courtesy Brownwood Bulletin 


District Engineer E. M. Pritchard and Switchboard Operator Jean 


member from Waco, was ill and unable 
to fulfill his speaking commitments for 
The Week. 

The speechmaking received outstand- 
ing coverage in the newspapers and on 
television. 

A few district offices held open house 
as part of Highway Week observation. 
Many residencies and maintenance sec- 
tions offered coffee to visitors during 
their open house activities. 

Scores of newspapers devoted thou- 
sands of editorial and news column- 
inches to Highway Week, to the speeches 
and to the numerous other activities. 

Report of a unique observance of 
Highway Week was carried in the Jack 
County Herald of Jacksboro. John W. 
Simpson, senior resident engineer, and 
his staff were pictured in the newspaper 
with this caption: “IT’S HIGHWAY 
WEEK IN TEXAS—This group from 
the Texas Highway Department made it 
possible for residents to thank them not 
only for smooth highways, but, for some 
folks, life itself. The engineering depart- 
ment had the largest group of blood 
donors out Friday.” 


Neal show Highway De- 


partment posters and pamphlets that add color to the new District 23 headquarters facilities in 
Brownwood. The building was open to the public on September 22 in honor of Highway Week. 


The donors were John Simpson, Ar- 
thur Pierce, Billy J. Oliver, Douglas 
Dickson, Leroy Fitzgerald, Jimmy Wil- 
liams, Henry Birdwell, Atticus J. Mid- 
dlebrooks, Weldon O. Woolsey, Donald 
Fitzgerald, Harry Gaskin Jr., Archie B. 
Granger, Hughes, and Fred 
Shields. 


Longview gave D. C. Greer a warm 


Lanis 


welcome with an extra edition of the 
Longview Morning Journal. At the top 
of the front page was a double-banner 
line of welcome in red bordered in 
brown. The edition also contained a 
doublepage spread of welcome sponsored 
by local business, financial and industrial 
firms. 

Greer spoke to a luncheon meeting of 
the Longview Rotary Club, telling mem- 
bers that Texas literally thrives on the 
mobility afforded by its highway sys- 
tem. Greer had high praise for Carl 
Estes, publisher of the Longview news- 
paper: “When I first joined the High- 
way Department, Carl was running the 
paper in Tyler. He had high commenda- 
tion for us when we did things right, 
and he prodded us when he thought 
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MC CULLOCH COUNTY 


MAINTENANCE FOREMAN 
RESIDENT ENGINEER 
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Senior Resident Engineer Ben Dillon, in noting observance of Highway Week in Texas, pointed 
to the number of employes of the Highway Department in McCulloch County (District 23) 
as an economic factor in the community. Twenty-eight employes of the engineer's office and 
maintenance office live in Brady and spend the approximately $12,980 monthly payroll here. 
The Brady Standard published this photograph and a feature story on the highways of McCulloch 


County in its September 23 edition. 


things were not done right. You all 
know Carl—he’s both a leader and a 
prodder.” 

Herbert Petry was on hand for dedi- 
cation of a new highway building in 
New Boston on Thursday and to address 
a joint meeting of the Noon and Evening 
Lions Clubs. One local newspaper showed 


B. D. Holt, head of the Corpus Christi Chamber of Commerce Highway Committee, left; Texas 
Good Roads Association President Ray M. Keck Jr., and TGRA Executive Vice President Weldon 
Hart inspect the new Highway Department booklet, ''The Great Challenge." Keck and Hart spoke 
September 20 at a Corpus Christi Chamber of Commerce luncheon celebrating Highway Week. 


Keck said one of the main jobs of TGRA is to prevent diversion of funds from highway taxes 
to other uses. Hart added, "The Good Roads Association is not a legislative group but is a 
critic and supporter of other persons’ legislation." 


Photograph courtesy Corpus Christi Caller Times 
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it still clings to the past, however, 
when it referred to the new building as 
the “highway barn.” The New Boston 
High School band sparked the festiv- 
ities with a band concert before the 
ribbon was cut at 4 p.m. 

Farlier that day Petry had cut a rib- 
bon to open a section of Interstate 30 
at Mount Pleasant that completes the 
superhighway all the way to Dallas. 

C. N. Parsons, district engineer in Del 
Rio, reported Hal Woodward of the 
Highway Commission addressed a lunch- 
eon for city, county and other officials 
in Del Rio. Copies of “The Great Chal- 
lenge,” a booklet that explains Highway 
Department operations and needs of the 
future, created “quite an interest,” Par- 
sons reported. 

The district engineer said newspapers 
and radio stations in his district gave 
good coverage to Highway Week. Open 
house in the Carrizo Springs residency 
and maintenance warehouse drew good 
crowds. 

EK] Paso, headquarters for Joe Battle’s 
District 24, was one of the cities where 
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J. C. Dingwall, assistant state highway engi- 
neer, far right, shows a chart depicting high- 
way growth at a Lufkin Rotary Club meeting on 
September 19. With him are, from the left, 
Dr. Frank Leathers, Rotary vice president and 
superintendent of Lufkin public schools; Lufkin 
District Engineer J. M. York, and John S. 
Redditt, former member of the Texas Highway 
Commission. Photograph courtesy Lufkin News 


J. H. Kultgen was scheduled to speak 
during Highway Week. Battle said he 
addressed the Rotary Club one day, a 
local television station showed the De- 
partment’s new film, “Texas Builds a 
Highway,” and on three nights there 
were five-minute film clips showing high- 
way construction in the El Paso area. 
Battle added he was well pleased with 
coverage by press, radio, and television. 

Almost every district in the state was 
the scene of special events commemorat- 
ing Highway Week. The photographs on 
these pages are a sampling of sights and 


sounds of THE WEEK, @ 


Double your pleasure, double your fun... 
with two versions of “Miss Highway Week." 
Dick Roberts, Travel and Information Division, 
appears to prefer the real Miss Janice Archer 
of Austin to her cardboard counterpart. The 
fife-size color cutout was an effective reminder 
of Highway Week in Texas. 


and | civic 


ain, a popular greeting be- 
ds wished for “health 


- and the time to enjoy them.” 


he ie 


{peat America. : 
| say. But time is ako living. Our isa 


Here ‘are excerpts from that speech: 


Of course, cars are better. Drivers are 
better than they were 40 years ago. And 
highways are better—much better. Inter- 
state highways are proving to be two 


. | and one half times safer than the old 


highways. 


When the Interstate system is com- 
pleted in Texas, it will mean a reduction 
of 700 traffic fatalities a year. Good de- 
sign is saving lives in Texas now. Texas 


_is one of a handful of states that spends 
| as much as $1 million a year on high- 


way research. 


This research is applied to the 67,000 
miles of state-maintained highways in 
continuous improvement programs. It 
pays dividends in lives saved. 


Better Highways Save Time 

Not long ago, the Tyler Courier-Times- 
Telegraph carried a feature article on the 
exploits of a group of dauntless motorists 
who in 1908 undertook a drive from 
Terrell to Tyler. That’s about 70 miles. 


real elapsed travel time was not men- 


tioned in the account, but it did say the 
motorists found an overnight stop in 
Canton necessary. 

Today, it takes about an hour to drive 
from the Terrell to Tyler exits on Inter- 
state 20. 

The Interstate system is shrinking driv- 


| ing times, Already, driving on the com- 


pleted sections of the Interstate, New 
is 15 driving hours closer to Los 
‘When the entire system is com- 
‘three full driving days will be 


plete, 


_| trimmed from coast to coast. 


We place a great value on time in 
“Time is money,” 


already expanded to proportions un- 
ed of by our grandfathers, is 
further expanded by good highways. 


1 
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: During Fieheay Week '66, atlice rs of the Texas Good Roads Association, the Texas Highway Department, 
aE el throughout the state of Texas used one basic statement to tell the highway story. 


Better Highways Save Money 

Economists calculate the completed 
Interstate system will save American mo- 
torists more than $6 billion a year. These 
are savings from the increased safety 
factor, less wear and tear on the vehicle, 
and reduced operating costs. 

Perhaps this part of the slogan really 
should read: “Better Highways Make 
Money.” Highways are vitally important 
to commercial and residential develop- 
ment, industrial expansion, recreation, 
and urban renewal. 

Not many years ago, Texas towns and 
cities fought being bypassed. Now many 
communities ask the Texas Highway 
Commission for a loop route. They have 
discovered that a new loop provides a 
place for industry, new commercial op- 
portunity, and new impetus for com- 
munity growth. They also find the loop 
siphons off through traffic, giving Main 
Street back to. the local retailer and 
his hometown customers. 


The Future 

The future looks good in Texas. But 
the future will place enormous demands 
on the highway system of our state. Vast 
programs will be needed to keep pace 
with the economic destiny of Texas. 

Texas literally thrives on the mobility 
afforded by its highway system. It is 
fitting to pay tribute to the men and 
women of the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment who are responsible for construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of the 
modern Texas highway network, a sys- 
tem second to none anywhere in the 
world. 

But it falls not only to these dedicated 
professionals to provide for the highway 
system that the future demands. This is 
the duty of every Texan. Each of us has 
a duty to see that the highway needs of 
a great state are met. @ 


For Native Son D. C. Greer 


N LABOR DAY 1966, Pittsburg, 


Camp County, Texas, became 
known as the hometown of the National 
Rolling Pin Champion, native daughter 
Mary Jane Stone. 

And on September 19, the bustling 
little town recognized another of its 


Carlock 


Greer, state highway engineer and dean 


native ‘‘champions’”—Dewitt 
of highway administrators. 

Declaring the recognition long over- 
due, the citizens of Pittsburg proclaimed 
the second day of Highway Week as 
“Dewitt C. Greer Day,” and honored the 
highway engineer with a_ testimonial 
dinner. 

More than 250 persons crowded into 
the new Agri-Youth Center to give a 


Photographs by Blair Wilkins 
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FAMILY CONGRATULATIONS—Mr. 


and Mrs. Einer Juul, Greer's 
daughter and son-in-law, pose with the Greers in front of a giant draw- 


By Frank Lively 
Editor, TEXAS HIGHWAYS 


Most roads lead men homewards, 
My road leads me forth. 


—John Masefield 
Roadways 


“red carpet” welcome to Greer and his 
wife, Helen. Many friends and associates 
from Austin and San Antonio, and rela- 
tives from as far away as Houston, were 
on hand for the festivities. 

The lead story on the front page of 
The Pittsburg Gazette proclaimed D. C. 
Greer Day. Editor Dick White urged, 
“Let’s give our famous native son, De- 
witt C. Greer, a warm Camp County 


ing of the highway administrator that served as backdrop for the Greer 
testimonial dinner in Pittsburg. 


welcome. The testimonial dinner for him 
at the Youth Center Building is actually 
long overdue.” 

Local citizens were reminded that U.S. 
271 on the east side of town was named 
Greer Boulevard 12 years ago in honor 
of the “famous son.” 

Seven members of Greer’s high school 
graduating class of 1919 met him at a 
reception at T. J. White’s home before 
the dinner. White, Greer’s high school 
principal, now publishes The Pittsburg 
Gazette. Greer admitted “many faces 
and names were a little difficult to re- 
member at first.” He last lived in Pitts- 
burg in 1925. 

Charles Hawn, former member of the 
Texas Highway Commission, was a sur- 


urvey Greer Boulevard (U.S. 271) 
that skirts the east side of Pittsburg. The two men took a sentimental sap 
journey around Greer's hometown in Abernathy's 1925 Ford. CLASS OF 1919—Dewitt C. Greer (circled) was a member of 


graduating class of Pittsburg High School. A copy of the picture 
Photograph courtesy Camp County Chamber of Commerce presented to Greer at a testimonial dinn 


er on September 19. 


ee 


T. J. White, Greer's principal in 1919... 
"Dewitt was a towheaded brat." 


Mrs. Floyd Berry, Greer's teacher. . 
"The whole Greer family was remarkable." 


prise guest at the reception. 

Aubrey Swain, president of the First 
State Bank in Pittsburg, reminisced on 
the day of the testimonial dinner about 
Greer as a boy. Sam R. Greer, Dewitt’s 
father, was president of the bank when 
Swain began working there. 


“T remember when Dewitt used to 
come into the bank and ask for money 
to buy candy with,’ Swain recalled. 
“His daddy had a standing rule that 
Dewitt could have 10 cents every Friday 


ES 


Mr. and Mrs. Marcus Greer look at telegrams from well wishers and graduation picture of 


D. C. Greer's high school class of 1919. Marcus, Dewitt's brother, is president of the First City 


National Bank of Houston. 


Old friends reminisce about life in Pittsburg in the 1920's. Left to right are T. J. White, Greer's 
high school principal; Charles Hawn of Athens, former member Texas Highway Commission; D. C. 
Greer, and Charles DeVall, publisher of the Kilgore News Herald. 


afternoon for candy. One day he came 
in wearing short pants and his knobby 
knees were showing. After he left, his 
daddy laughed and said, ‘If he ever 
grows to be as big as his knees, he’ll 
be a big man.” 


“Well, Dewitt’s grown to be a big 
man, and I mean bigger than just 
growth,” Swain concluded. 


Swain’s conclusion proved to be the 
theme of the testimonial dinner—that 


native son Dewitt Greer was indeed a 


“big man.” 

Longtime friend Charles DeVall, pub- 
lisher of the Kilgore News Herald, was 
master of ceremonies at the banquet. 
T. J. White, Greer’s principal, Mrs. 
Floyd Berry, his sixth grade teacher, and 
Clyde Hull, a classmate, spoke of De- 
witt’s youth in Pittsburg. 

“T’m a forgetful school teacher,” 
White told the crowd, “and it’s terrible 
to try to remember the things that hap- 
pened so long ago. I do remember De- 


Mayor Dave Abernathy presents credentials to D. C. Greer making him Ambassador 
Extraordinary from the City of Pittsburg and Camp County. The illuminated scroll urges 
Greer "'to promote and publish to the world the multitude of assets, wonders, and at- 


tributes" of the city and county. 
sateen 


Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Janes of Austin attend the festivities. Mrs. Janes is Greer's cousin. 


witt as being a towheaded brat, though. 
I lived in his daddy’s house when I 
first came here. Dewitt was a studious, 
hard-working boy and he made good 
grades.” 


Publisher White said Greer had a 
paper route at one time and that “his 
contact with the newspaper may be a 
reason for his genius now. Why, he 
knows even more than I taught him,” 


White added. 
Mrs. Berry said she remembered De- 


witt’s older brother Marcus better than 
she did the little “‘ttowhead.”’ 


“Marcus was a brilliant student,” Mrs. 
Berry recalled. “When Dewitt came along 
a few years later, I asked him, ‘Dewitt, 
are you as smart as your brother Mar- 
cus?’ And he said, ‘No ma’am, and I 
don’t want to be.’” 

Mrs. Berry said the whole Greer fam- 
ily was “remarkable,” and added that 
Dewitt was really as bright as_ his 
brother. 


“Dewitt, the United States, Texas, 
Austin, and Pittsburg salute you.” 

Hull, a Pittsburg attorney, presented 
Greer with a framed picture of his grad- 
uating class of 1919. Greer was genuine- 
ly impressed, and he and his wife studied 
the picture for several minutes. 

DeVall cited Greer’s many accomplish- 
ments as chief highway administrator for 
the Texas Highway Department, stressing 
his world-wide reputation as a highway 
builder, his unblemished integrity, and 
his career that “should serve as an 
example for every public official.” 

DeVall recalled a Texas Parade maga- 
zine article that said of Greer: “Colo- 
rado’s topography led to the challenge, 
‘Give me men to match my mountains.’ 
The challenge of pioneer Texas might 
well have been, ‘Give me roads to match 
my reaches.’ ” 

“D. C. Greer has left his imprint on 
Texas more than any other man.” 

Mayor Dave Abernathy presented 
Greer with a framed copy of the Dewitt 
C. Greer Day proclamation and a hu- 
morous scroll described as “Ambassado- 
rial Credentials” for the promotion of 
Pittsburg and Camp County. 

When Greer rose to acknowledge the 
plaudits, he said the mayor had promised 
him equal time for “rebuttal.” Looking 
at the graduation picture, he remarked, 
“That sure was a handsome bunch of 
brutes. I’m glad to see that flowered 
ties are coming back.” 

“All kidding aside, I have had many 
wonderful things to come my way since 
I left Pittsburg. I have had some honors 
and tributes. And it is sort of embarrass- 
ing, really, because I’ve only done those 
things my job has called for me to do.” 

“I also want you to know that I have 
two of the most brilliant, marvelous, 
young Danish grandsons in the world. 
However, I feel rather sorry for them in 
that they will not have the privilege of 
a small town heritage such as Marcus 
and I have had. It was our good fortune 
to have a wonderful mother and father 
and a small town background. We were 
raised here and sent out into the world, 
I hope, with a degree of humility and a 
degree of tolerance for our fellow man. 

“Truly, this is the greatest honor I 
have ever received, to be honored by my 
own hometown. I am deeply grateful.” @ 
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Speed and volume computers and an electronic controller meter traffic 


on one Gulf Freeway entrance ramp. Complete automation of seven 
other entrance ramps is the aim of District 12 engineers. 


n November 1965, we brought you 

a “success” story about traffic con- 
trols on the Gulf Freeway. Since then 
we have made further gains and have 
had greater “successes.” 

On September 15, 1965, we began to 
meter inbound traffic on four freeway 
entrances to relieve early morning traffic 
congestion. Later that same month four 
more ramps were added to the list. The 
1965 story listed the traffic improve- 
ments brought about by metering in 
quantitative terms, such as average speed 
increases of 30 per cent, capacity in- 
crease of 12 per cent, and a total sav- 
ings of more than 500 man-hours of 
travel time every morning. 

And now comes the ntost important 
success of all—public acceptance. Morn- 
ing motorists have realized the controls 


are providing them with better service. 
The number of signal violators has de- 
creased steadily, and is now an amazing 
three per cent of the ramp traffic volume. 

Complaints do come in occasionally 
about the freeway metering, but nearly 
all the drivers indicate service is better 
since the controls were installed. Most 
criticism is of the driver who lacks the 
courtesy to wait his turn, 

From the beginning, ramps were me- 
tered manually. Vehicle entry time 
ranged from one every four seconds to 
one every 15 seconds as freeway volume 
increased. 

Last March we converted one of the 
original eight manually controlled ramps 
to automatic control. Researchers from 
the Texas Transportation Institute at 
Texas A&M University devised and had 


R. G. Biggs, Engineering Technician IV 
Houston, District 12 


built an electronic controller, the “Gap- 
Acceptance Mode,” that could detect a 
gap in the traffic flow on the outside 
lane, determine the speed of the gap, 
project it downstream, and activate the 
green signal light so a vehicle on the 
entry ramp would arrive at the merge 
area at the same time as the gap. 
Experimentaticn with the electronic 
equipment has proved that the theory is 
sound and the automatic method is more 
efficient than the manual metering 
method. This control lets the motorist in 
the traffic stream, and does so at a 
greater speed than is possible manually. 
Another type control, an electronic 
computer called the “Capacity-Demand 
Mode,” also was devised and installed 
at this same ramp. This device com- 
pares traffic demand to freeway capac- 
ity and meters vehicles uniformly into 
the stream in relation to available ca- 
pacity. Thus vehicles are added at a 
rate the freeway can tolerate. This sys- 
tem has also proved to be an extremely 
reliable method for metering ramp flow. 
Built into each controller are safety 
devices that (1) make it impossible for 
a vehicle to wait at the signal more than 
20 seconds, (2) if a vehicle is unable to 
merge after passing the green light, keep 
the light red until the ramp is clear, and 
(3) speed up metering if the line of 


Pe 
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At manually-controlled ramps operators use two-way radios to meter traffic at 


waiting vehicles extends into the nearby 
cross street. 

At four of the other seven ramps 
which are still metered manually, oper- 
ators are using two-way radios to meter 
traffic at a rate based on freeway vol- 
umes at strategic points along the free- 


way. This prevents the operator from 
metering at too high a rate and over- 
loading the freeway. 

At the beginning of the research proj- 
ect, engineers expected the accident haz- 
ard to be reduced on the controlled 
ramps. And they were right. Since Sep- 


Sign warns of signal light half way up ramp on Gulf Freeway. Metering is carried out only 


on inbound. lanes in early morning hours. 


rates based on freeway volumes. 


tember 15, 1965, when the signals were 
turned on, no accident has been reported 
on a controlled ramp while the controls 
were in effect. 

Researchers are now a few steps closer 
to a completely automatic system that 
will coordinate and control ramps, and, 
in fact, the installation of such a system 
will be started within the next few 
months. 

New devices—such as computer-con- 
trolled signs to vary freeway speeds, 
relay traffic condition information and 
control signals on major street ap- 
proaches to the freeway—are just around 
the corner. In case of an accident on 
the freeway, computers could take over, 
activate signs on arterial streets to warn 
drivers that the freeway is closed and 
they should take an alternate route into 
town. Freeway signs would tell motorists 
on the freeway to take the next exit to 
avoid the accident area. 

We are now testing a closed-circuit 
television surveillance system on the 
Gulf Freeway and will report on it in the 
December issue of TEXAS HIGHWAYS. 

Even now District 12 engineers can 
foresee the possibility of a complex elec- 
tronic system to coordinate traffic flow 
on all freeways and major streets of the 
city. # 


Gilmer Mirror—''Highway officials re- 
sponsible for building our roads are 
among the first to agree that ‘every re- 
quest for a new road or better highway 
has merit.’ So, how come many of our 
dangerous, narrow, congested roads are 
not improved? 

"That is a timely question as this 
week, September 18-24, is National 
Highway Week, with a theme of ‘Better 
Highways Save Lives ... Time ... 
Money.’ And who disagrees? Somebody 
does, or else there would be little need 
to: use ‘weeks’ like this to Bion pee 
ter highways. 

“No one deliberately sets molt 
against improved roads. Part of the 
problem is in the fact that money for 
better roads doesn't come as fast as the 
need and demand in many places of our 
state and nation. And those asked to 
raise the taxes to get the money neces- 
sary for wider highways, being elected 
officials, are reluctant to raise taxes .. . 

"On this 1966 observance of National 
Highway Week, perhaps state law- 
makers and officials in Texas can begin 
thinking of ways to obtain right of way 
for better highways without the present 


heavy burden upon small, financially 
hard-pressed rural counties.'! 
Muleshoe Journal—"'As community 


hosts of State Highway 84-70's nine- 
mile stretch west of Muleshoe, can we, 
with other Texans, look during this High- 
way Week 1966 as simply a time to bask 
in accomplishments? 

“Texas' 67,000-mile highway system is 
recognized as one of the world’s finest. 
Bailey County cannot be proud of its 
nine-mile stretch . 

"As citizens of Bailey County and 


Muleshoe community, we have a con- 
tinuing responsibility to rid this county 
of that two-lane road, built for traffic 
conditions of 1933 when a 20-foot, 10- — 
inch road was adequate for this area 
traffic. Palmer County acted in 1958, ing and improv Yr 
did not. years is not only goin 
"Five years ago bonds were voted; maintained but stepped 
work toward obtaining right of way traffic i cl 
started; surveys, condemnation, plans — 
began. Lives, time and money could 
have been saved since 1961 had we had 
a new speeded up and enforced syste 
for acquiring ane 


both ‘a large urban and : 
Peper 


_ _ al captioned ‘Better | 
Mercedes Enorptke Highway ive Tin . Money 


Week has added interest to the Mer- was keyed to the thodan 
cedes community this year, since this city this September 18-24 Nati 
is the first in Hidalgo County to display, = Weel 
a completed segment of the Valley's 65- 1A leading citizen of L ber 
mile-long four-lane U. S. 83 Expressway. : 
“The Highway Department is speed- 
ily, capably pushing the full 83 Express- 
way project toward conclusion, expect- _ 
ed in about three years. We are proud 
of its district personnel here in the Val- 
ley and of their leaders in Austin. : 
"We hold that pride and share it with 
so many others, because we appreciate 4+ 
the dedication of the people involved 
and because we know that their work 
does not bring us luxurious progress, yo 
brings us essential progress." 7 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram—''Would 
you believe 15 million cars and trucks in 
Texas in 1985? That's a good 8.5 million 
more than we have today, give or take — 
a few thousand, and it counts only the 
number ‘owned and garaged’ in the — 
state. Many more come in from the out- 
side to travel on Texas streets and high- 
ways—1!2.7 million out-of-state travelers 
came by automobile last year—and this 


tains and increases 
way system. 


to conclude, come up with gra 
ing all the way from B-minu 
for-Failure."’ 


District 9 
Rufus L. Kemp, Maintenance Construction Foreman I] 


__ District 12 
Corlis B. Carpenter, Engineering Technician IV 


District 19 
_ Robert G. Gates, Skilled Laborer 
_ Arnold D. White, Skilled Laborer 


District 20 
Tillman D. Jones, Draftsman III 


District 25 
_ Bertis L. Davis, Skilled Laborer 
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“Meter Vehicle Division 
Allie D. Wiese, Clerk III 


District | 
ontie F. Hinkson, Shop Foreman IV 


_ District 2 
Walter W. Rucker, Resident Engineer 
John L. Sullivan, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 3 
Wede E. Donley, Skilled Laborer 


District 4 
Johnie B. Sikes, Skilled Laborer 


District 5 
David M. Linville, Skilled Laborer 
James F. Williams, Skilled Laborer 


District 8 
Olen C. Bagwell, Skilled Laborer 


District 9 
Lonnie C. Carter, Skilled Laborer 


John V. Hasley, Maintenance Construction Foreman II 
Cown D. Hogg, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 10 
Charlie W. Coker, Skilled Laborer 


District I 1 
Odell Hollis, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
Bud Lovell, Skilled Laborer 


District 12 

Robert L. Cooper, Skilled Laborer 
Michael Florian, Skilled Laborer 
William A. Swinney, Tunnel Guard II 


District 19 
anes W. Lawrence, Skilled Laborer 
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By Luke Patrenella Jr. 


he first link in the observance of 
Wurstfest owes its creation to Dr. 
E. A. Grist, local veterinarian and meat 
inspector for this Central Texas me- 
tropolis. On one of his inspection tours, 
it suddenly occurred to the doctor just 
how much wurst was being ground out 
by the “Sausage Capital of Texas.” 
Dr. Grist believed that New Braunfels’ 
production of wurst (be it brat-, blut-, 
liver-, or knack-) was cause for cele- 
bration. And when local sausage makers 
and the Comal County Chamber of Com- 
merce latched on to the idea, the first 
link grew into an annual event. 
Wurstfesters gather at a downtown 
area known by several names. Currently, 
the area is known as The Hole because 
it is the basement of a department store 
that was one of the county’s largest de- 
partment stores until it burned. But 
whether you call it The Hole, Eisenberg 
Corner, or The Plaza, any local resident 
can direct you to the activities going on 
amid the oompah of brass, the tattoo of 
dancing feet, the haggling at the flea 


market, and—always—the exuberant 


Photograph courtesy Comal County Chamber of Commerce 
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Consider the Danish proverb: 

“Everything has an end, except a 
sausage, which has two.” 

Question: 

True or false? 

Answer: 

True and false. 

True—because a sausage dges have 
two extremities that, between them, link 
together a tasty example of ‘German 
gastronomy with wurst. 

False—because no apparent end is in 
sight for the increasing popularity of the 


sounds of joy. 

What’s the best in Wurstfest? 

Any number of activities somehow get 
tied in with sausage. Prize sausages are 
featured on every menu, and there is 
fierce competition for the best wurst. 
The “sausage dog” show puts dachs- 
hunds, naturally, into a contest. Ditto 
for the duffers who sign up for the 
Sausage Golf Tournament. There’s even 
an Amtliche Stadt Wurst Kappelle. 
Translation: Official City Sausage Band! 


The old-fashioned bicycle race around 
The Plaza marks a first for the Wurst 
this year. And in addition to the con- 
testants’ fierce wheeling, there'll be 
spirited dealing for art work at the Flea 
Market. 

Reigning over this week-long celebra- 
tion will be King Opa, a Grossvater-ly 
individual of the community chosen from 
among the 26 commercial sausage mak- 
ers in the county, and Miss Loverwurst, 
a pretty young lass of the area. 

What’s the Wurstfest really like? 

Jerry O. Herrin, manager of the Co- 
mal County Chamber of Commerce the 


annual Wurstfest at New Braunfels. 

This year marks the sixth consecutive 
celebration of Sausage Week and Festi- 
val. November 7-13 are the dates when 
festivities go from best to wurst in the 
Central Texas town that annually pro- 
duces some 350,000 pounds of sausage 
for local and nationwide distribution. 

We'll go along with one of the de- 
scendants of Prince Carl of Solms- 
Braunfels who commented: 

“There’s the wurst in the best of us, 
and the best in the wurst of us.” 


past 18 months, says he’s “never seen 
anything like it before.” 

“When I first came over here,” the 
manager continues, “people kept telling 
me great things about the Wurstfest. I 
thought it was just a week-long celebra- 


When someone requests a polka, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Alves oblige with an expert rendition 
of the dance still popular among descendants 
of Prince Carl of Solms-Braunfels in the Cen- 
tral Texas metropolis of New Braunfels. 


: BR 
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A Dachshund gets a going-over from one of 
the judges in the Sausage Dog Show that is 
a regular event of the Sausage Week. 


Star of the New Braunfels festivities is the best 
wurst produced by 26 commercial sausage 
makers in Comal County, served up with good 
cheese and the nectar from 1,100 springs. 


tion. But it’s more than 


that. People 
come here and really have a good time 
because it’s something different. It takes 
on a carnival atmosphere, what with 
everybody enjoying themselves and many 
of the people dressed in lederhosen and 
other traditional costumes.” 

Herr Herrin’s right. The writer’s been 
to New Braunfels when the Wurstfest 


was at its liveliest ... and lifted a color- 
ful stein in salute to the manager’s 
paean. 

Prost! 


If your taste buds have you drooling 
and you can’t wait until Wurstfest be- 


gins, here’s a recipe from Charlie 
Schwamkrug, one of New Braunfels’ 
recognized leaders in the culinary art of 
making sausage. 

Use equal proportions of lean pork 
and beef starting with, say, 25 pounds 
of each. (Of course, proportions may be 
varied.) Cut them into little pieces and 
season with salt and pepper. (Garlic is 
optional.) Then grind together and mix 
thoroughly by hand. Next, stuff the 
mixture in beef or pork casing through 
use of a stuffing machine. (A small 
machine costs $30 at most hardware 


stores.) After tying the link ends with 


Photograph courtesy Comal County Cha 


mber of Commerce 


heavy string, hang them in your garage, 
or other enclosure, over a small hickory 
fire and smoke the meat for a day or 
up to two weeks. The latter time gives 
you knackwurst, that popular hard and 
dried sausage. Without any smoking, 
you get bratwurst, a fresh sausage for 
frying. If you’re wondering what to do 
with the venison the nimrod in your 
family bagged this season, just substi- 
tute deer meat for the beef and you’ve 
got venison sausage. 

Whichever recipe you follow, you'll 
end up with about 100 half-pound sau- 
sages, around eight inches long. @ 


*K 
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Highwayman’s 


e Design and construct reinforced 
concrete slab overlay for Third 
Street bridge ... 


Pine-studded Fort Polk in southwest Louisiana is one of three Army training e Clear right of way and construct 


centers in the United States for newly inducted men. As such, great emphasis is 
currently placed on preparing the inductees for Viet Nam. Trainees spend six days 
at ''Peason Ridge,'' a portion of the camp designed to resemble Viet Nam, even 
to a model Vietnamese village, ''Lang-Huan Luyen."’ Here the men get a taste of 
the type of war being fought in Viet Nam and learn life-saving essentials of that 


primary electric power line ... 

e Reshape, asphalt stabilize and place 
a one-course surface treatment on 
four miles of Artillery Road ... 

e Complete earthwork and _ flexible 
base on Mill Creek Road exten- 


warfare. 
Each summer the ranks of men at Fort Polk are swelled by 1,500 reservists who See 
come for two weeks' active duty. Counted in that number are the men of the 420th e Design and construct concrete rip- 


Engineer Brigade. They stay only two weeks, but their accomplishments remain—for rap head walls of culverts along 


these men come to build. Texas Avenue ... 


* Overlay California Avenue with 
hot mix asphaltic concrete or cold 
mix asphaltic concrete pavement ... 

Typical projects for the Texas High- 

way Department? Not these—the work 


Members of the 420th Engineer Brigade repair a bridge at pine-shaded Fort Polk. wasn’t even done in Texas—but High- 
EE e way Department employes were very 


ee nee e ae = a . 


much involved in them. 

The listing is a few of the 22 projects 
completed by members of the 420th En- 
gineer Brigade of the Army Reserves 
during their two weeks’ 1966 tour of ac- 
tive duty at Fort Polk, Louisiana. The 
roster of this brigade numbered 31 Texas 
Highway employes at Fort Polk last Au- 
gust, from commanding officer to cook, 
and railroad construction engineer to 
soils technician. Headquarters Company 
for the brigade, and about one half the 
highwaymen involved, were from the 
Bryan district, but five other districts 
were represented, including Dallas, Del 
Rio, Waco, Lubbock, Amarillo. 

District Engineer Joe G. Hanover of 
Bryan is better known at Fort Polk as 
Colonel Hanover, commanding officer of 
the 420th Engineer Brigade. Hanover 
learned of his appointment as command- 
ing officer on June 22, the same day 
State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer 
called him to say he was the new district 
engineer for the Bryan area. 


% 5 i : ag aoe “That was almost more than one man 
: | - could possibly deserve in one day,” was 
eo ee ee ee P Hanover’s comment. 
: |. ca, ae E There are many monuments to the 
: eer Be ag me ht eo men of the 420th at Fort Polk—roads, 


bridges, buildings, target ranges, and 


even a softball field are permanent re- 
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Holiday at Fort Polk 


minders of the men who come for two 
weeks each summer. 

“They like to see us coming,” was one 
officer’s comment. 

That feeling is mutual, as expressed 
by one sergeant whose platoon was 
charged with building a Quonset hut 
(“structural steel building,” in Army par- 
lance) from reclaimed steel during their 
two weeks’ stay: “It makes you feel good 
to do something with your hands that’s 
constructive.” Highwayman on that proj- 
ect was Pfc. H. L. Davis, an engineering 
inspector in Amarillo. 

The brigade’s active duty experience 
has never consisted of meetings and 
make work. In past years these reserv- 
ists installed an underground sprinkler 
system on the post parade ground, paved 
parking lots and roads, constructed 
bridges, culverts and buildings, repaired 
water lines and erected power lines. 

To accomplish as much as they do in 


the brief span of two weeks, the en- 
gineering section of the brigade sched- 
ules projects one year ahead, and dur- 
ing the year do field surveying and make 
detailed plans. 

One of the largest projects completed 
during the past summer’s active duty 
stint was filling in an old swimming 
pool and converting it into a softball 
field. Originally a tank-washing area 
(the swimming pool was the first con- 
version when tanks were no longer re- 
quired at Fort Polk), the pool was 300 
feet in diameter, with sloping sides and 
depths varying to 18 feet. 

Working day and night, reservists in 
dump trucks, graders, and _ bulldozers 
dumped 20,000 cubic yards of fill into 
the pool and completed the project on 
schedule. 

Captain Richard H. Rawles, Comman- 
der of D Company, 980th Engineer Bat- 


talion, was in charge of this project. He 


Colonel Joe G. Hanover, right, commander of the 420th Engineer Brigade and district engineer 


for the Bryan district, with Lt. General Thomas W. Dunn, Fourth U. S$. Army Commander. 


Tommie Pinkard 
Travel and Information Division 


is a senior resident engineer in the 
Dallas County residency, District 18. 
Other highwaymen in Company D are 
Master Sergeant James Pierce, engineer- 
ing technician in Dallas; Specialist/4 
Gerald B. Cook, who is a motor grader 
operator in Olney, and Private Jon S. 


Jennings, engineering aide in Dallas. 


Two highwaymen-reservists, members 
of B Company, spent their two weeks 
on a project to construct a reinforced 
concrete slab overlay on a bridge—Ser- 
geant Clarence Rogers who works the 
rest of the year in the Lubbock district 
shop, and Sergeant Jackie White, a field 
party chief (engineering technician) in 
the resident engineer’s office in Lubbock. 

Another group in the 420th Engineer 
Brigade built a four-room house in one 
week—just so the firefighting unit could 
set it on fire. The concrete block struc- 
ture will be used for training purposes, 


Miia. 


Major James O'Connell is district maintenance 
engineer in Bryan. 
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First Lieutenant Donald D. Garrett surveys for project 
at Fort Polk. Garrett is resident engineer for Brazos- 
Burleson county residency in District 17. 


as will a timber tower also erected by 
the reservists. 

Firefighting is one of the missions of 
the Corps of Engineers, and there are 
two firefighting units in the reserve 
group. Sergeant Jack R. Burdett is fire 
team chief for one of them; he is also 
an engineering aide for the Highway 
Department Carrizo Springs residency 
office. 

Another of the engineers’ duties in- 
volves camouflage. Fort Polk is dotted 
with decoy missiles and airplanes fash- 
ioned by the 277th Engineer Camouflage 
Company. One of the camouflage special- 
ists is Pfc. William N. Henson Jr., a ma- 
terials analyst in the residency labora- 
tory in Kaufman (District 18). 

Primarily an equipment company, 
Company A of the 980th Engineer Bat- 
talion furnished equipment and men for 


the construction projects of the other 
groups. With headquarters in Waco, that 
company includes six Highway Depart- 
ment employes from District 9 on its 
roster. 

Not all the engineers went to Fort 
Polk. Five companies of the 420th En- 
gineer Brigade, additional 
highwaymen, pulled their active duty 
stint in Texas this past summer. 


including 


Four companies of the 871st Engineer 
Battalion (Construction), with men from 
Austin, San Antonio, Corpus Christi, and 
Port Arthur, attended camp at Canyon 
Lake. Their assignment was a construc- 
tion project for the Fourth U. S. Army 
Headquarters at Fort Sam Houston in 
San Antonio. The four companies spent 
their two weeks building recreational fa- 
cilities that will be open to the public 
on Army property at the lake. 


Sergeant E-5 Jack R. Burdett, firefighting team chief, explains clothing 
safety for reservists, and directs team in firefighting drill. Burdett is an 
engineering aide in the Carrizo Springs residency. 


Others from that battalion, members 
of the 808th Engineer Pipeline Company 
from Pasadena, journeyed to Fort Bliss 
in El Paso. Their summer time was 
spent constructing pipeline and storage 

_ tank facilities for use in further training 
in that area. 

The Texas Highway Department 

grants leaves of absence to hundreds of 
men each summer for reserve duty. State 
Highway Engineer D. C. Greer has ac- 
knowledged the “great responsibility” 
of the reserve program, and further, 
“Even if our employes are called to ac- 
tive duty we take care of them and put 
them back to work when they return.” 

The men of the 420th Engineer Bri- 
gade have returned. But what they ac- 
complished during their active duty re- >. 


mains, a reminder of what “part-time” Captain James G. (Stormy) Kimrey, Army pilot with 980th Engineer 
soldiers can do for their country. is associate resident engineer at San Angelo. 


f 


Battalion: Wichita Eales 


he 


Specialist E-4 Gerald B. Cook (right) spreads material used to fill old 
swimming area at Fort Polk. Cook is a motor grader operator for the 25 
Olney maintenance section. 
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District 8 
Licks Erosion 
Problem 


By Otis Jones, Engineering Technician V 
Abilene, District 8 


NCREASING miles of controlled 

access highways in Texas have 
brought attention to maintenance prob- 
lems that were previously overlooked or 
considered insignificant. 

Erosion control is one of the problems 
confronting us that has been com- 
pounded in recent years by the many 
miles of new construction. New and im- 
proved highway facilities have left many 
acres of slopes with no vegetation or 
other means of erosion control. 

We first realized the magnitude of 
this problem in 1962 when approxi- 
mately 100 miles of controlled access 
highway were completed in District 8. 
After a few futile attempts were made to 
establish some type of vegetation on bar- 
ren slopes, we realized we were not 
farmers and turned to the Maintenance 
Operations Division for help. 

Until that time we had used small 


seasonal grain such as oats and rye to 
establish quick growth and to supple- 
ment expected volunteer stands of per- 
manent grass. However, because a limit- 
ed rainfall, the native grasses were slow- 
er to develop than we expected, and the 
small grain became progressively smaller 
until it virtually disappeared, leaving 
the slopes with little protective cover. 
Dr. Wayne McCully of Texas A&M 
University and Roy Rodman of Main- 
tenance Operations Division helped us 
with experimental projects to find the 
types of permanent vegetation best suited 
for erosion control in our area. 
Primary objective of these experiments 
was to determine the depth of tillage, 
types of perennial grass, types of mulch 
and amount of fertilizer best suited and 
most economical for this district, con- 
sistent with the limited rainfall. The 
average rainfall varies from 17 inches 


For seedbed preparation, a shop-made plow pulled by D-7 dozer was fashioned from salvaged 


I-beams and scarifier teeth. 


in the western part (Big Spring) to 23 
inches in the eastern part (Abilene). 

The first project, set up in Colorado 
City on Interstate 20, was not considered 
an overwhelming success. Seeding and 
mulching operations began in May 1963, 
with the first of six plantings period- 
ically placed through March 1964. We 
contribute our lack of success to crude 
hand methods and limited experience. 
However, sufficient data was obtained to 
encourage us in our efforts. 

In the spring of 1964, another project 
was set up, this time on Interstate 20 in 
Abilene, on a much larger scale than 
the first. 

Realizing we had not been properly 
equipped for the first project, we ob- 
tained a pulvermixer, hydroseeder, and 
hay mulching machine for use on this 
project. The pulvermixer made an ideal 
seedbed, but could not be pulled hori- 
zontally on 3:1 slopes without sliding 
and endangering the operator and equip- 
ment. 

To eliminate sliding, the slopes were 
plowed vertically, but this method was 
slow and tedious and resulted in a pro- 
hibitive cost of nearly $200 per acre. 
Even though this was an experimental 


project and divided into numerous small 
plots with tillage depths varying from 
one inch to eight inches, the cost was 
much too high to be practical. To de- 
velop a more economical and faster 
method of seedbed preparation, we built 
a plow from salvaged I-beams and scari- 
fier teeth with a heavy I-beam acting as 
a drag fastened behind the plow to break 
up clods and smooth the ground. 

The hydroseeder, used to place seed 
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Hydroseeder places seed and fertilizer on slopes of I.H. 20 in Big Spring. 


and fertilizer, and the mulch spreader 
for placing hay and asphalt proved in- 
valuable. Use of this equipment was 
much more economical than the crude 
hand methods used previously. 


An initial part of the experiment was 
to compare spring and fall plantings. The 
same type of seed was used for each 
season, with the addition of rye and 
western wheat grass for the plantings 
in October and December. After observ- 


Mulching machine spreads hay and asphalt (Emulsion EA-11M) on I.H. 20 slopes in Abilene. 


ing the project for approximately two 
years, we are convinced plantings in 
April and May are superior to those 
in October and December. 

Types and amount of seed and fer- 
tilizer used per acre were as follows: 

15 lbs. Blue Grama 
5 lbs. Sideoats Grama 
3 Ibs. Sand drop seed 
5 lbs. Green Sprangledrop 
9 lbs. Plains Bristlegrass 
5 Ibs. Blackwell Switchgrass 
400 lbs. 16-20-0 fertilizer 
05 gal. Emulsion (EA-11M) per 
sq. yd. 

Five pounds of western wheat grass 
and 20 pounds of elbow rye were added 
to the above list for fall and winter 
plantings. 

We were encouraged by the results 
in Abilene and proceeded to set up two 
additional projects for the spring of 
1965—on Interstate 20 in Big Spring 
and U. S. 84 in Snyder. 

Construction of Interstate 20 in Big 
Spring was completed in the fall of 
1964, The project contained approxi- 
mately 80 acres of slope with mostly 
sandy, highly erosive, soil. Because of 
the climate and limited rainfall, timing 
of this project was considered critical. 
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To take advantage of spring rains, seed- 
bed preparation began March 23 and 
was completed within two weeks. Seed- 
ing and mulching operations began the 
next day, April 5, and were completed 
April 27. 

We had found from the various ex- 
perimental tillage depths in Abilene that 
four inches was the desired depth of 
cultivation. Before beginning this proj- 
ect, we refined our plowing, seeding 
and mulching operations and geared for 
maximum production at a minimum cost 
per acre. 

After making slight modifications to 
the plow used in Abilene, 80 acres of 
seedbed were prepared in 15 working 
days at an average cost of $15 per acre. 
Seeding and mulching operations fol- 
lowed, at an average cost of $55 per 
acre for seed and fertilizer, and $130 
per acre for hay mulch and asphalt. 

The same type seedbed treatment, rates 
of seed, fertilizer and mulch was also 
used on the Snyder project. The cost per 
acre at each location was $200 for a 
turn-key job, a figure we believe is very 
realistic. 

A study is now under way on certain 
experimental plots on Interstate 20 in 
Abilene to determine the value of addi- 
tional fertilizer. Amounts varying from 
200 to 400 pounds per acre have been 
applied each spring since the original 
planting in 1964. Results are not yet con- 


clusive for this phase of our experi- 
ment. @ 


Eroded slopes on I.H. 20 near Abilene (above) were grass covered two years after seeding (below). 


Mrs. Frank Stewart, Red Mud community pioneer, and Kent County Judge D. J. Young cut the 


Photograph courtesy of Abilene Reporter-News. 


ribbon to open F. M. 108! and a new bridge as Jake Roberts, district engineer at Abilene, assists. 


Bridge on the Salt Fork 


A CROSSING on the Salt Fork of the 
Brazos River in northwest Kent County, 
for years a scene of hardships for ranch- 
ers and oilmen, got a new concrete and 
steel span on August 30. 

The crossing has been known at vari- 
ous times over the years as Eagle’s 
Crossing, Ellis’ Crossing, Wood’s Cross- 
ing, and Stewart’s Crossing. Now the 
rugged area of Kent County 15 miles 
northwest of Clairemont has the new 
F. M. 1081 and bridge to smooth travel 
for its citizens. The river has quicksand, 
so piling for the new bridge goes down 
70 feet to solid foundation. 

One local rancher recalls two life- 


risking fordings of the river to get baby 
formula. Oilmen have had to drive 52 
miles in wet weather to get to a well 
just a stone’s throw across the river. 
Numerous bird hunters’ cars have had to 
be pulled from the river bed each year. 


Jake Roberts, district engineer at Abi- 
lene, told a dedication crowd of some 
400 persons, “These farm to market 
roads are classified as area development 
roads. This one will open up northwest 
Kent County.” 


The new bridge cost $127,000, the 
biggest item in the $259,000 project to 
connect Kent and Dickens counties. F.M. 


1081 runs from Spur in Dickens County 
to 10 miles west of Clairemont on U.S. 
380 in Kent County. 

Kent County Judge D. J. Young told 
the local citizens they should use the 
occasion to celebrate contract letting by 
the Texas Highway Department to finish 
Highway 380 through the county. 

Horace Wood, who owns a ranch at 
the point of the bridge, invited all 400 
visitors to eat barbecue after the dedi- 
cation. The Red Mud 4-H Club preceded 
the ribbon cutting with a flag raising 
ceremony and the Jayton High School 
band provided music for the occa- 
sion, @ 
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Te aud “Prom Our Readers 


Texas Travel Handbook 


Do you know where there is a buried 
Pueblo Indian village in Texas? Where 
there is a statue to a mule, or a jack- 
rabbit—Peter Pan, a strawberry, or a 
watermelon? 

The latest publication of the Highway 
Department’s Travel and Information 
Division, the “Texas Travel Handbook,” 
will supply the answers to these ques- 
tions, and any others travelers in Texas 
may have about famous or little-known 
historical sites, recreational areas, and 
attractions in every county of the state. 

Just off the press, the “Texas Travel 
Handbook” is the culmination of two 
years of detailed research. It represents 
the first attempt by a state agency to 
compile a comprehensive visitor’s guide. 

The glove-compartment-size book con- 
tains more than 1,500 items of interest 
ranging from Alibates Flint Quarries to 
General Zaragoza’s birthplace. In the 
family of materials published by the 
Department, the new Handbook fills a 
need by providing specific information 
on points of interest. 

In addition to guiding the individual 
visitor, the new “Texas Travel Hand- 
book” will be invaluable as a reference 
tool for national travel writers, whose 


interest is increasingly focused on Texas. 

Through the Department’s distribution 
channels, the new Handbook will be 
placed in the hands of travel writers, 
editors and publishers throughout the 
United States and in many other coun- 
tries as well. 


New Colors for Prestige Plates 


Personalized Texas auto license plates 
for 1967 will have red letters and num- 
bers on a silver reflective background. 
The red replaces the green used on this 
year’s plates, which also have a silver 
background. 

Anyone wishing to reserve the same 
personalized license number for the 1967 
registration year must submit the $10 
renewal fee to the Highway Department 
by January 1. The $10 fee is in addition 
to regular registration charges. Those 
interested in obtaining personalized 
plates not previously issued may apply 
for 1967 plates starting November 15. 

Applications should be sent to Motor 
Vehicle Division, Texas Highway De- 
40th and Jackson, 
78703. Application forms are available 


partment, Austin 


at the individual county tax assessor- 


collector’s office. 
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AND NOW FOR THE CREW THAT KEP Gr olbes TA we 
SIXTY- FOUR FROM BLEEDING THIs SUMMEIZ. © 2. 56 : 


Firsts for Texas Highways 

e The first Texas farm to market road 
was a six-mile section built in Rusk 
County in 1936. 

e The first expressway in Texas was 
the 50-mile Gulf Freeway between Hous- 
ton and Galveston, opened to travel 
August 2, 1952. 

e The first and only tunnel on the 
Texas highway system is the Baytown- 
La Porte Tunnel, opened on September 
22, 1953. 

e The first roadsidespark on a Texas 
highway was established in Fayette 
County in 1933. 

e The first Travel Information Bu- 
reaus were opened in 1936, primarily to 
direct visitors to the Texas Centennial 
celebration. 


Lovely Junk 


This sign was seen recently at the 
Mid America Fair- 
“Help 
Beautify Junkyards. Throw Something 
Lovely Away Today.” 


entrance to the 


grounds in Kansas: 


Topeka, 


Shawnee County commissioners, who 
rent the fairgrounds, failed to see the 
humor. They ordered the sign removed. 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Chairman 
HAL WOODWARD Member 
J. H. KULTGEN Member 


D. C. GREER State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway 
development in Texas and for depart- 
mental education in construction, main- 
tenance, and operation. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription ba- 
sis at $4.50 annually, or it can be pur- 
chased for 40 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions, inquiries, material, or manuscripts 
should be directed to the Editorial Of- 
fice, Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, Austin, 
Texas, 78701 e 


Where Are We Going? 


Headline in an August issue of the 
Longview News-Journal: 
“TH 20 Opening East or West 
Seen by June” 
But the Highway Department wasn’t 
confused, as the first paragraph of the 
article explains: 


“Interstate Highway 20 west to Dallas: 


and east to Shreveport will be open from 


both Highways 149 and 259 at Long- 


view about May or June of next year, 

Ralph Kutzer, resident engineer of the 

Texas Highway Department, predicted.” 
We're not confused. 


Aggies Prevail 


The Aggies will inherit the earth— 
by sheer numbers and distribution! 

There may be other, more impartial, 
observers who won’t agree, but that’s 
the conclusion of the Bryan Daily Eagle, 
according to an article sent to us by 
District Engineer J. G. Hanover. 

Latest example of the ubiquitous Ag- 
gie is a story reported to the Eagle con- 
cerning former District Engineer C. B. 
Thames, who retired in June to accept 
an advisory post in Jordan. 

After many years of upholding the 
honor of The University of Texas while 
surrounded by Aggies in Bryan, Thames 
finally threw in the towel and moved 
7,000 miles away from Aggieland. 

But not even that ploy was effective. 
As Thames worked out final arrange- 
ments with his new landlord in Jordan, 
the landlord asked what part of the 
States he was from. Thames answered, 
“Texas.” 

Whereupon his landlord immediately 
rejoined, “I am a Texas Aggie!” and 
burst into the “Aggie War Hymn.” 

Salim I. Kamal, the Jordanian Aggie, 


_ received a bachelor of science degree in 


agriculture at A&M in 1930, and has 
been director of agriculture in the Min- 
istry of Education in Jordan. 


Road Hazard 
In West Texas, the McCamey Cham- 


ber of Commerce is working toward 
construction of a roadside park allow- 
ing a better view of ancient dinosaur 


_ tracks recently discovered about 25 miles 


west. Plans call for erection of a road 
sign: “Danger! Dinosaur Crossing.” 


Depends on Where You Say It 


“El Paisano,” District 21’s newsletter, 
had a few wordy comments in a recent 
issue on activities and equipment in that 
area: 

“Every business organization has dif- 
ferent terms which do not quite come 
under the definitions set out in Webster’s 
Dictionary. The Highway Department 
has several such words, which although 
completely understandable to an em- 
ploye, have a different meaning for an 
ordinary FIELD PARTIES, 


which the Residencies have, are not al- 


citizen. 


ways festive occasions. On such outings 
they often take TROUT LINE although 
we are sure they are not fishing and 
they carry along many pounds of ICE. 
We wonder if while ‘fishing’ they are 
serving refreshments at these ‘parties.’ 
The District Laboratory has a MIXER 
which makes cakes not worth the eating, 
and an OVEN no housewife would care 
to use. In Centerstripe they use CONES 
without the ice cream and the Sign Shop 
carries a line of BEADS which a jewelry 
store would never sell. Right of Way has 
PARCELS and although it might be de- 
fined as a package, this parcel is cer- 
tainly never gift wrapped; and a STEEL 
ERASER used in the Drafting Depart- 
ment does not make metal disappear. 
District 21 has one more little item 
which tends to deceive ... a HAIR 
DRYER. The user of this object is Jake 
Decker, who generally keeps his hair in 
a flattop and needs this item like a bald 
man needs a comb. Jake is the reproduc- 
ing equipment supervisor and uses the 
dryer to hasten the drying times of vari- 
ous prints.” 


Just Get the Adress Rite 


District Engineer R. W. Crook of 
Fort Worth sent us the following letter 
to show that all right of way negotia- 
tions are not difficult: “One of the 
most cooperative property owners which 
District 2 right of way section has ever 
encountered was a lady residing in an- 
other state. A letter of final offer 
prompted the attached letter from her.” 

“Dear Sires, 

I got your laterr to day. And every 
thing Looks just fine to me. So you 
have my ok too go right A hade with 
your bines. 

You have adress rong.” 


Brainteaser: Where Are You? As far as we 
know, this intersection of S.H. 19 and F.M. 
1280 in Lovelady (District 11) hasn't brought 
anyone bad luck lately in spite of the sign. 
Supervising Maintenance Engineer Leon Haw- 
kins, who has been pretty lucky himself recently, 
sent in the photograph. 


Mud Flats 


Texas bridges are for the birds! At 
least, one underpass on I.H. 20 in East- 
land County is for the cliff swallows. 
Hundreds of the swallows have made a 
continuous row of mud nests. This small 
bird is common to most of Texas. Nor- 
mally they build nests of mud on high 
cliffs and under high bridges around 
lakes. Maintenance Engineer R. S. 
Martin Jr. submitted this photograph. 
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The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Set, 
And Here We Is, 
ie Texas Yet... 


OY ER THE MISMVeaerrs 
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e This letter is to thank two of your 
men in your lab department. On August 
16, at noon to be exact, we had bad car 
trouble 10 miles before Three Rivers. 
Mr. Wayne Stone and Mr. David Sal- 
strand happened upon me and my fami- 
ly, stranded enroute to Corpus for a 
small vacation. They were kind enough 
to tow us into the nearest town to re- 
pair our car. 

I travel personally to many countries 
all the time and wish to say that these 
two gentlemen helped us in our time of 
need without any hesitation and were 
most courteous to myself and my family. 

We wish to commend these two gentle- 
men for their kind deed. Thank you 
again. 

A. B. Campodonico 
San Antonio 


(Stone and Salstrand work in the Dis- 


trict 16 soils laboratory. ) 


e I would like to express my sincere 
thanks to the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment and specifically a Department em- 
ploye, Mr. David Hodges. 

September 7, my wife was in an auto- 
mobile accident on Post Oak and Beech- 
nut. Mr. Hodges was alert and kind 
enough to give her his immediate atten- 
tion and notify me at my office of the 
accident. 

Mrs. de Sola, who is expecting a child 
in the very near future, suffered no 
apparent injury from the accident and 
thanks to Mr. Hodges, the usually re- 
sulting shock in such a situation was 
greatly minimized. 

Joe deSola Jr. 
Houston 
(Hodges is an engineering technician in 


the Houston Urban Office. ) 


Comments... from the Traveling Public 


e Having just recently returned from 
a trip across the state, by way of Route 
287, may I say that I find many faults 
with route signs and exit points. 

Going through Fort Worth on 287 is 
a madman’s dream, when you come to 
the loop. There is a route sign for 287 
entering the loop, but that is the one and 
only. The next sign for exit on 287 is a 
fraud, as it puts you on the turnpike for 
Dallas. 

On the return trip, the route signs 
and exits through Fort Worth were much 
better. 

Can it be that the Highway Depart- 
ment is doing this on purpose, to detour 
traffic to the Six Flags in Dallas? 

Driving from Waxahachie to Pales- 
tine, I was looking for an exit of 287. 
After while I see a sign exit for Pales- 
tine. It is very small, in fact, I never 
saw an exit sign that small before—it 
must have cost 50 cents anyway. But it 
did not say exit here for Route 287. 

I drove on and by the time I got 
back on my route I had gone 75 or 80 
miles out of my way. 

I have talked to a lot of folks who 
have made the same trip and everyone 
said the same thing about these two 
places in the route—they stink. 

They are traps to a motorist and 
should be taken care of. I read in the 
papers how Texas wants tourists to 
come, and see the state and spend 
money; well, believe me, it will have to 
do better, with both route signs and 
exit signs as well as some littered up 
highways which are no treat to look at. 

Thank you for your attention. 

Miffed Motorist 


Groves 


e Last week our crew was working ~ 
in Andrews—a paint job. Returning to — 
Odessa in a truck, we threw a rod out — 
of the motor. It went through the motor _ 
block and out onto the highway. 

One of your trucks came by and the 
driver, Mr. Melvin Gibbs, stopped and 
offered assistance. Of course he could 
do nothing, but he did give me a ride 
into Odessa, saving me several hours 
getting home. . 

His courtesy and assistance is highly 
appreciated and is commendable. It cer- 
tainly shows me how anxious our high- 
way men are to be of service to the 
public. _ 
Thank you for having sucks a man on 
your crew. 


Burt Sammons 

Odessa 

(Gibbs is a mechanic who travels out of — 
the District 6 shop. ) 


e During the past three years we 
have traveled about 50,000 miles from 
Key West, Florida, to Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, from Dallas to San Francisco, — 
from Denver to Canada. Some 300 — 
colored slides .were made to share with 
friends and relatives. 

The main reason for writing is to ex- 
press our appreciation to the Texas 
Highway Department, for its’ splendid 
roads, its roadside rest areas, and its 
signs and markers to direct the traffic. — 

We travel in a camper and as long 
as we are in Texas we enjoy the count- 
less courtesies offered by the Highway — 
Department. 

Thanks again for happy motoring. 

S. R. Rodgers 
Dallas 


HIGHLIGHTS OF HIGHWAY WEEK: (Above) Hal Woodward, mem- 
ber, Texas Highway Commission, left; R. E. Cox Jr., president of Fort 
Worth Chamber of Commerce, and E. O. Cartwright, president of the 
Dallas chamber, discuss highways before a giant map at a 10-county 
Highway Week observance in Fort Worth on September 22. 


On the same day, Chairman Herbert C. Petry Jr., Texas Highway Com- 
mission, snips the ribbon to open Interstate 30 at Mount Pleasant. 


Looking on are District Engineer G. A. Youngs, State Representative 
Neal Solomon, Mayor Otis McMinn to the left of Petry, County Judge 
Cecil Franklin and Chamber of Commerce Highway Committee Chair- 
man Abb Smith Jr. on the right. (Below) 


‘With Thanksgiving approaching Photographer Herman 
— Kelly, armed with his trusty Mamiyaflex, got in the proper. 
spirit by going on a turkey shoot. And here is his trophy: 
So ene disgruntled, wattled gobbler awaiting the big day 
ee with trepidation glowing from his beady orbs. 


